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Che First Boston Theatre, on Federal Street 
Built 1793; finallp discontinued 1852. Charles Bulfinch, Architect 


By FRANK CHou’rEAU BROWN 


HE first mention of a theatrical 
performance in Boston was the 
almost legendary 
Thomas Ottway’s “The Orphans, or 
the Unhappy Marriage,” at the Royal 
Exchange Tavern—then referred to as 
“the Coffee House on State Street,” by 
two young Englishmen, “‘assisted by some 


showing of 


volunteer comrades from the town.” This 
was as early as March, 1750, and —as 
of the time—the an- 
nouncement stated that the doors would 
be open at 5:00 P.M. and the performance 
begin at 6:00 P.M. 

This performance was probably large- 


was the custom 


ly done by a group of amateurs, yet it 
could hardly have been so bad as to have 
justified the law altogether prohibiting 
theatrical exhibitions, that was passed soon 
after by the General Court. At any rate, 
there seem to have been no more at- 
tempts to present drama in Boston up to 
the time when some of the British officers, 
then occupying the city during its siege by 
the Continental forces, sought to relieve 


the tedium by getting up some perform- 
ances in Faneuil Hall. Among the plays 


then given was at least one written by 
“Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne, and it is 
known that Major André took an ac- 
tive part in these presentations and also 
painted some of the settings, including 
one or more “drop scenes.” 

From that time on 
traces of a theatre in Boston until 1789, 
when the newspapers contain intimations 
of a design to establish one. While the 
prohibitory laws remained in force, It was 


we discover no 


unsafe to proceed openly: an effort was 
made to repeal them in the winter session 
of 1792, which failed, and the expedient 
of exhibiting plays under the title of Moral 
Lectures, was therefore adopted in the fall 
of that year. The place of performance 
was “the New Exhibition Room on 
Board Alley,” (now Hawley Street). 
‘This place was actually one of a row of 
wooden stables, with a raised platform 
built in at one end, and it held about 500 
persons. It was open only a part of the win- 
ter of 1792-1793, and the last perform- 
ance was given June 14, 1793, the play- 
bill stating that ‘the house would be taken 
>’) 


down on the following Saturday.’ 
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At that very time Mr. Charles 
Vaughan was negotiating to secure the 
old Joseph Barrell property, along 


what is now Franklin Street, with Wil- 
liam  Scollay Charles Bulfinch 
(Vaughan’s brother-in-law), for a new 


and 


real estate venture, to be called —after 
English precedent —the ‘Tontine Cres- 
cent.” This was the first instance in Bos- 
ton, of building for sale a “row” of high 
class residences, and was based on English 
usage. Unfortunately, the “tontine”’ idea 
did not meet the approval of the General 
Court, but the “Crescent”” was built in 
1793, with its curving frontage extending 
from Hawley nearly to Federal street, 
fronting what is now Franklin Street, 
where the curve in the street line has been 
preserved to this day. 

Originally, the travelled way from 
Marlboro’ (now Washington) street to 
Bishop’s alley (now Hawley street) had 
been known as Vincent’s lane, from about 
1777; but in this ambitious project for 
developing the new street and establish- 
ing this curving southern line, with its 
four-hundred-and-eighty-foot-long row 
of sixteen new residences, Bulfinch was 
evidently recalling some of the residen- 
tial blocks he had seen on his tour abroad, 
possibly having in mind one of the Wood’s 
“Circles” in Bath, England. 

Across from these new houses he laid 
out a grassed enclosure or park,—about 
three hundred feet long and forty feet 
wide at the center —somewhat similar to 
the present Louisburg Square on Beacon 
Hill, except that its southerly line matched 
the curve of the houses across the way 
while its northern side was straight,— the 


houses there being built later. In the cen- 
ter of this park was placed a large stone 
vase that Bulfinch had brought from Eu- 
rope, dedicated to the memory of Benja- 
min Franklin, the northerly bounding 





street being named Franklin Place. ‘This 
park disappeared in 1858, when the lots 
on the northern side were extended t 
cover it, but the curving street line and th: 
name have been preserved down to this 
day. When the park was discontinued th 
vase was removed from Franklin Place, 
and relocated at the grave of Charles Bul- 
finch in Mount Auburn. 

At the time this change was made, 
Franklin Street extended 
through to Pearl Street. Previously, both 
Franklin Place and the ‘Tontine Crescent 
had come 
Hawley Street, which had earlier been 


Was also 


together —and ended—at 


known by various other names, including 


that of “Board Alley,” in 17 


the theatre venture already mentioned 


2, when 


had been attempted in the old wooden 
stable, renamed the “‘New Exhibition 
Room,”’ nearby. 

This whole venture of the ‘“Tontine 
Crescent” did not turn out any too well, 
financially, being perhaps a little too ad- 
vanced for Boston — conservative, even at 
that early time! — although all the houses 
finally were disposed of, after a year or 
s0,— but in all probability at rather a sacri- 
fice. Before ending this record of the 
‘Tontine Crescent it might be of interest 
to recall that the center feature of the 
block was a large archway that spanned 
a street continuing to the south, and gave 
it its name. Previously, this street had ex- 
tended from Summer to Milk streets, be- 
yond which was an alley, that, when Bul- 
finch laid out the Franklin Place proper- 
ties, was carried through to that street, 
and extended again further to the south, 
under the archway in the Tontine Cres- 
cent block. It became known as Arch 
Street, and is still known by that name. 

An old photograph taken before 1858, 
from just about Hawley Street looking 
east down Franklin Place, with the park 





















Boston's First Theatre 














Franklin Place, Park and Tontine Crescent from Hawley Street 


in the center and the ““Tontine Crescent” 
at the right shows the general scheme of 
Bulfinch’s plan for the whole develop- 
ment. Ihe central feature of the ‘Ton- 
tine block shows clearly, with the Arch- 
way leading into Arch Street, and the two 
stories over the Archway, given to the 
Boston Library on the second fleor and 
the Historical Society on the floor above. 
The four pairs of semi-detached houses 
built in 1794 on the northern side of 
Franklin Place appear in sharp perspective 
down the left of the picture. 

‘The appearance of the central build- 


ing of the Crescent has been reproduced 
as the “‘Business Branch” of the Boston 
Public Library, where the design of this 
central feature has been closely approxi- 
mated on City Hall Avenue, just back of 
City Hall. ‘The public interest that Bul- 
finch had in the progress of Boston is evi- 
denced not alone in such public improve- 
ments in its street plan as have just been 
described,— but as well in the fact that he 
deeded the upper floor over this Archway 
to the Historical Society, and the lower 
oor to the new Boston Library Society, 
rent free. With William Vaughan, Scol- 
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lay, and others he was one of the incor- 
porators of the new Library, that has 
now grown to its present building on 
Copley Square. 

Meanwhile, in continuing the develop- 
ment of the Franklin Place property he 
was also instrumental in arousing inter- 
est in the new theatre, and in setting aside 
the lot at the northwest corner of Frank- 
lin Place and Federal Street for its loca- 
tion. [his was almost across from the 
eastern end of the Tontine Crescent, with 
the front of the Theatre facing east on 
Federal Street. Miss Thwing, in her 
“Crooked and Narrow Streets of Bos- 
ton,” states that this parcel of land was 


“originally part of Capt. Keayne’s gar- 
den, which Nicholas Page and his wife 


Ann inherited.” It was sold to Daniel 
Johannot in 17109, and he erected there a 
large distillery; the property being trans- 
ferred to the trustees of the Theatre in 
1793, to develop for that purpose. But, in 
any event, it worked into the general 
realty improvement of that area, as well 
as becoming an important addition to the 
social life of the community. 

Among the theatre sponsors and trustees 
were several friends, or clients, of Bul- 
finch; while it seems from his several let- 
ters written from abroad about theatres 
and plays he had seen, and also those sent 
back from New York and Philadelphia on 
the trip he made with his wife and other 
relatives in the spring of 1759, to witness 
the inauguration of President Washing- 
ton, that they had all become very much 
interested in the many plays they had at- 
tended during these visits. In a letter 
from New York (April 19, 1789) he 
wrote “We attended three plays in Phila- 
delphia, and have already seen two here; 
and [ suppose it will be thought absolute- 
ly necessary by our party to see every one 
that shall be performed during our stay, 


indeed, so charmed are they that— you 
must expect our ladies to form a party in 
Boston for establishing a Theatre there, 
and they are pretty sure of success.” It is 
therefore no surprise to find him a prin- 
cipal in the planning of the first Boston 
theatre, along with Perez Morton (for 
whom Bulfinch later built a house in 
Dorchester) and Joseph Russell (the 
town treasurer); while John Quincy 
Adams, Paul Revere and Harrison Gray 
Otis were among the members of th. 
committee appointed to wait upon the 
Governor, in the endeavor to secure the 
repeal of the law against theatrical and 
other exhibitions, then upon the statute 
books. 

“A majority of the town had favoured 
the petition for a repeal of the prohibi- 
tory laws ‘as unconstitutional, inexpedient 
and absurd,’ and the patronage of the Ex- 
hibition Room was so liberal, that the plan 
of erecting a commodious brick building, 
purposely for a theatre, was easily carried 
into execution, A lofty and spacious edifice 
was built on Federal and Franklin 
Streets, 140 feet long, 61 feet wide, and 
40 feet in height. It was opened on the 
3d of February, 1794, with a tragedy of 
Gustavus Vasa Erickson, the deliverer of 
Sweden. Mr. Charles Stuart Powell was 
manager.” 

The above brief description was taken 
from an early History of Boston, pub- 
lished in 1817, and it was in this theatre 
that Mrs. and her husband 
played, during its fourth season. The cor- 
rect name was the Boston Theatre, but 
it was also known as the “‘Federal Street,” 
the “Old Theatre,” and even as the “Old 
Drury.” During the following season, a 


R« wson 


fire, starting in one of the dressing rooms, 
gutted the building on the afternoon of 
February 2, 1798. In addition to the 
theatre portion, there was a wing at the 
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right than contained “‘a Public Ball Room 
58 by 36 and 26 feet high, along with a 
Card Room, a Tea Room, and a commo- 
dious Kitchen. The whole building cost 
$70,000.00, and possessed a decorative 
and pretentious exterior.” 

There exist a number of prints of the 
Theatre, as it appeared after the fire, 
when it reopened 
under Mr. Hodg- 
kinson on Octo- 
ber 29, 1795; but 
the only authentic 
picture of Mr. 
Bulfinch’s origi- 
nal design is the 
representation up- 
on the face of the 
gold medal pre- 
sented him by the 
Proprietors. This 
shows the facade 
of the ‘Theatre 
building as it ap- 


This 


MEDA L entitle 
CHARLES BULFINCHES 
1 ¢< the sos 


; 
Aur . y 





the structure after the fire, was, how- 
ever, a part of the original structure. This 
wing extended toward the north from 
the side of the stage, and was so set well 
back from the Federal Street frontage. 

In the frontispiece, the street shown at 
the left would be a view looking west, up 
toward Washington (then Marlboro’ ) 
Street,—the build- 
ing with the dou- 
ble fight of steps 
being the nearer 
end of the row of 
houses, known as 
the Tontine Cres- 
In the dis- 
tance appear other 
of the 
the 
curving 


cent. 


houses in 
row,—the 
side of 
the central grass- 
plot being at the 
right behind the 


ON LHEATI 


Theatre, with just 


peared before the a enetie wie a bit of the Arch- 
fire, and when way opening in- 
Mrs. Rowson t Arch Street 
| +] A pil Gold Medal presented Mr. Charles Bulfinch ' — 4 ; 

a aan by the Proprietors of the Boston Theatre ———— 
1945 number), the drooping foli- 


was a member of the company. We are 
told that the rear of the building on 
Theatre Alley was similar in design, with 
attached pilasters ornamenting the cen- 
ter projecting gable. 

The reverse of the medal carried the 
following inscription,—‘‘Presented by the 
Proprietors of the Boston ‘Theatre to 
Charles Bulfinch, Esqr., for his unre- 
mitted and Liberal Attention to the Plan 
and Execution of that Buildings (sic), the 
Elegance of which is the best Evidence of 
his ‘Tastes and “Talents.” The medal 
shows only the Federal Street facade of 
the Theatre. The wing with the Ball 
Room, that appears in the later picture of 


of the tree in the distance. The 
Church Beliry that appears at the left, 
belonged to Holy Cross, built on Frank- 
lin Place, from a design by Charles Bul- 
finch, in 1802. 

The “Theatre Alley” of that day was 
a narrow passageway running from Milk 
Street through to Franklin Place, just be- 
hind the Federal Street ‘Theatre. It be- 
came known by that name in 1817, and 
later was widened and became part of an 
extension of Devonshire Street, about 
1859. (The present-day “Theatre Al- 
ley” is, of course, the dead-end passage 
extending west from Tremont Street, be- 
side the Majestic Theatre. It leads also to 


age 
~ 
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the stage doors of the Colonial and Plym- 
outh theatres. ) 

The brick walls of the Theatre evi- 
dently remained standing after the fire, 
however, for it was restored and reopened 
again on October 29 of the same year,— 
or rather less than nine months after the 
accident! The short period of elapsed 
time — allowing for the usual difficulties 
of inspection of the structure that re- 
mained, and the refinancing needed — 
make it seem almost certain that the prob- 
lem was probably only one of reroofing, 
and rebuilding the interior, with its re- 
decoration,— rather than of entire recon- 
struction. [his surmise is strengthened by 
the strong resemblance between the pro- 
portions of the two structures, and their 
nearly identical measurements as they ap- 
pear on early maps of the region. 

From a study of the two representa- 
tions it appears at once that, with the elim- 
ination of the decorative elements of the 
Theatre facade shown on the medal, and 
making some allowance for its rather 
foreshortened perspective, the fire must 
have broken through the front wall 
enough to have attacked the wooden pilas- 
ters and columns of the original design, 
and especially of the portico. But it also 
appears that, merely by carrying the orig- 
inal hip roof forward into a flat gable and 
replacing the previous pretentious Corin- 
thian Portico by a lower enclosed space 
projecting over the entrance upon the 
street level, the rebuilt structure required 
only a few alterations in its brickwork to 
pass easily from its first state, into that of 
its second. 

The Ball Room in the wing was prob- 
ably not affected —it is known that the 
fire originated in one of the dressing 
rooms back of the stage—and conse- 
quently the work of rebuilding and dec- 
orating could go forward pretty rapidly,— 


once It was ascertained that the structural! 
walls were sound. Probably, too, a large 
part of the lower portion of the auditorium 
was not much damaged,—structurally. 

Therefore we can be the more certain 
that the descriptions we have of the house 
interior would probably also apply sub- 
stantially to its earlier appearance, before 
the fire. That description follows,—com- 
pounded from the several versions that 
have come down to us: The interior ap- 
peared to be circular in form, the ceiling 
being supported by elliptical arches carried 
by Corinthian columns and’ pilasters. 
There were three rows of boxes (some- 
times only two are mentioned —and per- 
haps the upper tier was not replaced after 
the fire ) upon each side of the stage open- 
ing, of which the second ‘“seemed to be 
suspended by invisible means.” ‘The Stage 
opening was flanked on each side by a pair 
of columns, supporting a cornice and bal- 
ustrade thrown across over the prosceni- 
um arch. Above this, in a sort of lunette, 
“were painted the arms of the United 
States and Massachusetts, blended with 
historic emblems.”’ While from the arms 
depended the motto, “All the World’s a 
Stage.”’ One of the descriptions continues, 
‘The walls were painted azure, and the 
columns front of the boxes, etc., were 
straw and lilac color, with the balustrades, 
mouldings, etc., touched up with gold.” 
The second tier of boxes was hung with 
crimson silk. 

The one particular in which a change 
appears to have been made in the ar- 
rangement of the auditorium, has a curi- 
ous and particular interest in our Amer- 
can Theatre evolution. From another 
source — supposed to describe the original 
plan —it was stated that ““The main en- 
trance was in front, where alighting un- 
der cover from their carriages, the com- 


pany passed through an open saloon to 
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the staircases leading to the corridors at 
the back of the boxes. The pit and gallery 
were entered from the sides.” 

While the wording of some of the later 
descriptions of the old Boston Theatre is 
somewhat ambiguous, nevertheless it 
would appear that when the theatre was 
reopened after the fire, the lower floor 
had been changed from its previous use as 
a “pit”—after the English fashion —to 
what was thereafter the custom in this 
country; using it all as a “parquet,” and 
for the higher priced seats, approached 
from the principal entrance at the rear of 
the auditorium,—instead of the cheaper 
priced, unreserved seatings, reached from 
the sides of the auditorium. It would also 
be of some interest to know if the archi- 
tectural treatment of the interior re- 
sembled in any way that of the theatre 
at Bordeaux, about which’ Bulfinch 
wrote home such an enthusiastic letter in 
1786, while on his European tour! 

Mr. Place states that the theatre “prop- 
erty on the corner, at the very foot of 
Franklin Place, including a scene-paint- 
er’s shop thirty-five by fifteen feet and 
9987 feet of land, was taxed in 1798 for 
$20,000. Some idea of the cost of the 
original enterprise is found in a convey- 
ance to William Clap, under date of De- 
cember 1, 1794, of ‘one undivided sixtieth 
part’ in the theatre, for which he paid 
£242, ‘lawful money’.” If this was a fair 
indication of the value, the total must 
have equalled 14,520 pounds. It may be 
of interest, perhaps, to note in passing that, 
within the next few years—before 1800— 


English money standards and_ values, 
previously in general use in the Colonies, 
were finally changed to the present dol- 
lar and its subdiv:sions. 

And SO, from I 793 to 1827, the Boston 
Theatre remained the only completely 
appointed theatre in Boston. In winter it 


opened at five o’clock and the perform- 
ances began at six. In the spring and sum- 
mer the curtain rose a half-hour later. It 
was here that all the famous actors of the 
first years of the last century made their 
appearances before Boston audiences. ‘The 
elder Wallack, Baron Hackett, Edwin 
Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, Macready 
and Kean appeared upon its stage, with 
John Howard Payne; while Mrs. Jones, 
Mr. Dickson, Mr. Finn and other local 
favorites, played season after season at 
this house. The “‘Kean Riot” occurred 
here, in 1825, and within its walls the 
Theatrical and Social life of the com- 
munity merged for more than thirty 
years. 

About 1833 the building was closed as 
a theatre, and was leased for a time to the 
society of Free Inquirers. Beginning in 
1834 the house was occupied by the Acad- 
emy of Music, under the guidance of Mr. 
Lowell Mason, aided by Mr. George 
Webb, organist at St. Paul’s. 

During the time when the Academy of 
Music occupied the structure, the audi- 
torium was known as ““ The Odeon,” and 
it continued in that use —as well as also 
housing on Sundays the Reverend Wil- 
lam M. Rogers’ congregation, until 
they built a new church on Winter Street. 
In 1846 the auditorium and stage were 
again furbished up and prepared for 
theatrical use. But by now the growth of 
the city had made its location less con- 
venient, while there was more competi- 
tion by newer theatres, and so after a very 
few- years of occasional occupancy by 
theatrical attractions, it was again closed, 
and by 1852 was being adapted to serve 
the purposes of a warehouse. A little later 
it was largely rebuilt for that purpose, and 
so it continued until that entire section of 
the city, along with these premises, was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1572. 








The Great “Lazy Susan’; A Legend of the 
Lower Merrimac Run to Earth 


By STruartT BARTLETT 


URING the last score or 
years there have come many ru- 
mors, from the vicinity of New- 
buryport and Amesbury, of the existence 
of an unusual “contraption” for a kitch- 
en storage, or “preserve closet,” in the 
hinterlands to the north and west of those 
two Massachusetts townships. The exact 


more 


location of this curious affair was usually 
wrapped in mystery. Those who retailed 
the rumor, most often had not themselves 
seen this manifestation of efficiency and 
convenience,—but “knew a man who 
knew a woman who had seen it,” and — 
having seen—had broadcast the news of 
the novelty to various and sundry friends 
and neighbors! 

And also, curiously enough, the nearer 
one got to the source of the rumor, the 
vaguer and more conflicting became the 
details of location and direction. In one 
case you must start through Amesbury, 
and trace a meandering route over coun- 
try roads that must—at last—lead you 
over the border into New Hampshire un- 
til it disappeared. 

In the other you started north upon a 
well travelled thoroughfare and some- 
where well up in the country, at a vaguely 
located and slightly marked crossroad, you 
must turn west and follow a dirt road un- 
til it “died away”’ in front of a pair of old 
houses, and in one or the other of these 
would the curious product be found. 

Nothing was ever said about just when 
you were to rub Aladdin’s lamp to secure 
final and more complete instructions; but 
it was made all too plain that,— once you 
turned off and left the main travelled 
highway behind you, you were distinctly 
s 


“on your own,” as you were little likel\ 
to stumble upon any human agency to 
guide you through the final convolutions 
of the trail. 

And so, some fifteen or more years ago, 
did an adventurous photographer and his 
companion, but recently reminded of this 
elusive subject, coming to a promising — 
and quite unmarked —“‘left turn,” from 
the main highway—make the sudden de- 
cision to “‘take a chance” and see if they 
might run down the latest version of this 
persistent rumor. And, by some miracle of 
the unpremeditated, they did! For, after 
continuing along a rather well marked 
but utterly deserted dirt road, running 
due west for a mile, or near it, they did 
come out upon a fenced-in section, with 
two weather-beaten houses set back be- 
hind large trees from its northern mar- 
gin, and with barns and outbuildings 
across the roadway at the left. And here, 
while one house seemed deserted, and 
both knocking and bell-pulling brought 
no response, on turning to the other struc- 
ture, fortune was more kind. Not only 
was there response, but the responding in- 
habitant “’lowed as how there was some 
sort of a dingus off the kitchen” that might 
be that about which they had heard. And 
SO, with due deference to the convenience 
of the woman of the house, they were 
allowed to look through a doorway into an 
enclosed, nearly square space, much clut- 
tered with old packages, cartons, bottles 
and crocks, having a wooden walk around 
an open pit, over the middle of which was 
a large circular turning shelf, set about a 
central pivot, with two or more “ 
But it was by that time well along in the 


. . 
stories. 
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day, the light was getting dim, and the 
space was so restricted that the photog- 
rapher greatly doubted if any picture 
could be taken, without showing such dis- 
tortion as would hardly do justice to the 
subject, as it appeared in reality. 

And so time passed—until, in due 
course, In 1945, the circle was run again, 
—and once more did rumors thicken un- 
til, another opportunity offering, agam the 
trail was taken up,— but this time starting 
from Amesbury, and following another 
set of tenuous directions, with a chance 
being taken at what was mysteriously 
called “Uncle Sam’s Corner,” of going 
astray,— and so, after the road suddenly 
branched — when no such tendency had 
been foretold!—did the adventurous in- 
vestigators debouch into a dirt road—the 
merest of cart tracks, now!—which, after 
being followed, o’er many a turn and 
twist, to its final and bitter end, led to 
what was now a single farmhouse, with 
an open field across the way, and a couple 
of lonely out-buildings beyond! By good 
luck, the occupant was found in back of 
the house, just finishing “a hitch” of a 
horse and wagon, and persuaded to admit 
the travellers to see the kitchen store- 
room,—and, a short while later, even to 
leave them in possession, with permission 
to make a “few notes and sketches.’ 

Of this permission full advantage was 


b 


taken, and the accompanying double- 
page reproduction of the resulting draw- 
ing, shows up the various details of this 
particular example of the large “Lazy 
Susan” revolving shelf—now_ shrunk, 
alas, to a single “story” !— and contained 
within its own separate one-story ell. (In- 
stead of the enclosed space between two 
rear ells,—as dim memory seemed to en- 
vision the example discovered in the prior 
pilgrimage of years ago! ) 

And this house, as well, was aged 


(circa 1690) and had architectural de- 
tails of novelty and interest,—its nine- 
paneled, pedimented and pilaster-guarded 
front door being only the beginning! 
‘Two side doors at either end—one 
now covered by a later added “wood- 
shed”’— had both dignity and austerity in 
their narrow height ;— while the huge and 
towering central chimney stack,— sixteen 
feet deep! — with its swelling courses, 
vanished into the dim obscurities of the 
tall gabled attic, through the still partially 
unfinished reaches of the second story in 
between. So this new-fashioned store- 
room had been added at some later—yet 
still early—date, between the two rear 
corner rooms, each possessing its own 
large fireplace and domed cooking oven, 
probably another of the many instances 
where a separate establishment had been 
fitted up within the family domicile, to 
meet the needs of a newly wedded daugh- 
ter or son, 

And what about those other “Giant 
Susans!” Do they, too, exist — at the van- 
ishing end of some other westering “dirt 
road”? Well, who can say! Mayhap 
there may be many others, yet awaiting 
discovery and offering adventure in the 
purlieus of lower eastern New Hamp- 
shire, or “below the border” in adjoining 
Massachusetts! For who can tell? This 
enlarged device may have so appealed to 
the housewives of the neighborhoods ad- 
jacent, in a century or more agone, that 
the enterprising carpenters who devised it 
may have reduplicated their invention a 
score — or even more — of times! 

And so it is recorded here, for the edi- 
fication and knowledge of a much later 
generation, that such among them as may 
be appealed to by its advantages may bene- 
fit from this inheritance, as a somewhat 
minor part of their New England back- 
ground ; no less! 
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By JostAH 


HE old gaols of our New Eng- 

land townships have largely dis- 
appeared. Only a very few—and 

those mostly dating from no earlier than 
the nineteenth century—now remain; 
and most of these are to be found in 
Maine. Several have been made over or 
enlarged in later years—as at Wiscasset ; 
where a large granite structure of about 
the date of the Paris Hill building, has had 
a considerable brick extension added — 
partly for the Gaoler and his family —at 
one end. Another fairly old Gaol is at 
Thomaston, while the “Old Gaol” at 
York is one of the most picturesque and 
most often visited of all those in that state. 
In Massachusetts the best preserved 
structure of this period is the one at New- 
buryport, with its granite block wall sur- 
mounted by spikes about the Gaolyard, 
and the Gaoler’s house next door, just 
outside the enclosure. Both these struc- 


tures have exteriors of nicely dressed 


Old Granite Gaol, South Paris, Maine. Built in 1822 


‘T. TuBBy 


stone, and were built in 1825. Even the 
barn, in back, is built of large granite 
blocks, although laid up with a rough split 
face. Probably the oldest Gaol remaining 
in this state is at Nantucket, where squared 
hewn logs were used, through which ar 
threaded perpendicular iron rods at close 
intervals. The legend is that they were 
heated and burned through the horizontal 
timbers, after being fitted together. ‘This 
structure was built about 1711, is two 
stories high, and the upper floor cells are 
entered by a separate exterior stairway. 
Perhaps more typical was the granite 
structure built at Paris Hill, in Maine, in 
1822, where it had been continued in use 
up to 1895. In 1900 it was made over 
into the Hamlin Memorial Library by Dr. 
Augustus Choate Hamlin in honor of 
Hannibal Hamlin, his uncle (1809- 
1891), who had formerly lived in a house 
looking out across the green on which the 
Gaol building is situated. ‘The Gaol was 
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built when Paris Hill was the county 
seat. It is constructed of thick granite 
blocks quarried on Horse Hill, Oxford. 

The original structure was built with a 
two-pitch roof, and a projecting vestibule 
or “porch,” with doorways to each level 
and an outside staircase to the upper floor. 
Its appearance is suggested in the accom- 
panying sketch, which also indicates the 
surrounding stockade, which enclosed the 
yard. The stockade was made of heavy 
tree trunks cut off and sharpened, and set 
deep into the earth; or attached by heavy 
iron braces to the rocky ledges of the hill. 
Originally, the Gaoler’s house was next 
ad joining the Gaol toward the south. 

As originally built, there were four 
cells upon the second floor and five in the 
first story. The sixteen-inch interior par- 
titions, as well as the two-foot thick ex- 
terior walls, were built of solid granite 
blocks. ‘The second floor was formed of 
wide granite slabs a foot thick and four- 
teen feet long, though of varying widths, 
which were built entirely through the ex- 
terior walls. The floor slabs over the cen- 


tral passageway, filling in the central span, 
were about seven feet long, and also 
varied in width. ‘The bottom of all these 
slabs formed the ceiling of the lower story, 
as their upper surfaces formed the sec- 
ond story floor. The first story doorway 
was seven feet high, while the upper door 
was only five feet and eight inches. 

When the building was made over for 
use as a library, the two inside walls were 
taken out, and the second story floor slabs 
were all cut off along the inside face of the 
exterior walls. This opened the whole in- 
terior into one room, with granite walls; 
and the old timber roof was removed and 
replaced by the remarkable creation with 
the heavy overhang and the tin dome that 
The 
old prison windows, roughly barred by 
crude strips or iron, and the metal-faced 
doors remain. There is a legend that one 


appear in the photographic view | 


of the smaller stones in the wall was once 
unjoined and forced out of place by a 
prisoner, who escaped. It was replaced 
and fixed in position by the same crude 
ironwork that covers the other windows. 





Present appearance of Old Gaol—now the Hamlin Memorial Library 








© ME indication of the methods used 

to encourage the settlement of early 

townships and the starting of essen- 
tial community industries in the early col- 
onies may be obtained from the records of 
such a township as Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, which—although comparatively late 
in being laid out, yet provides the infor- 
mation that indicates what was probably 
customary at that—as well as in earlier— 
times. At the least, it avoids the many 
complications that occurred all through 
the State of Vermont, where many of the 
land grants given by Governor Benning 
Wentworth of New Hampshire were 
shortly afterwards again conveyed —but 
to guite different grantees—by the Gov- 
ernor of New York, Governor George 
Clinton. 

All the following description of the 
township is quoted from a book pub- 
lished in 1855 as a record of that town’s 
centennial, but entitled ““The History of 
Dublin, New Hampshire,” that has re- 
cently come to the Society from one of Its 
donors, Mr. Harry Seaton Rand. All the 
excerpts that follow are taken from the 
“Centennial Address,” delivered by Mr. 
Charles Mason, and printed in that vol- 
ume.— 

“The tract of land, constituting the 
town of Dublin, was originally granted, 
by the proprietors of land purchased of 
John Tufton Mason, to Matthew Thorn- 
ton and thirty-nine others named in the 
grant. These forty grantees resided in dif- 
ferent towns, mostly in the middle and 
eastern parts of New Hampshire. None 
of them, it is presumed, ever became set- 
tlers in the township. ‘The deed of grant, 
which bears date, November 3, 1749, 
was given by Colonel Joseph Blanchard, of 
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Che Beginnings of a New Bampshire Town 
as instanced in the case of Dublin, N. B. 


Dunstable, pursuant, as the recital states, 
to the power vested in him by the pro- 
prietors, by a vote passed at a meeting held 
in Portsmouth, in June preceding. This 
grant, embracing a territory of thirty-fiv: 
square miles—was made under certain 
conditions, of which the most important 
were the following :— 

“The whole tract of land was to be 
divided into seventy-one equal shares, 
each share to contain three lots, equitably 
coupled together, and to be drawn for, at 
Dunstable, on or before the first day of 
July, 1750. 

‘Three shares were to be appropriated 
free of all charge, ‘one for the first set- 
tled minister in the town, one for the sup- 
port of the ministry, and one for the 
school there, forever’ ; and one lot of each 
of these three shares was to be first laid 
out, near the middle of the town, in the 
most convenient place, and lots coupled to 
them, so as not to be drawn for. 

“The lots were to be laid out at the 
expense of the grantees, and within four 
years from the date of grant, forty of the 
shares, or rights, as they were called, were 
to be entered upon, and three acres of 
land, at the least, cleared, inclosed and 
fitted up for mowing or tillage ; and, with- 
in six months then next, there was to be, 
on each of these forty settling shares, a 
house built, the room sixteen feet square, 
at the least, fitted and furnished for com- 
fortable dwelling, and some person resi- 
dent in it, and to continue inhabitancy 
there for three years, with the additional 
improvement of two acres a year for each 
settler. 

“A good, convenient meeting-house 
was to be built, as near the center of the 
town as might be with convenience, with- 
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in six years from the date of the grant, 
and ‘ten acres reserved there for public 
use. 

“All white pine trees, fit for masting 
his majesty’s royal navy, were granted to 
him and his heirs and successors forever. 

‘“There was a proviso, that, in case of 
any Indian war happening within any of 
the terms and limitations for doing the 
duty conditioned in the grant, the same 
time should be allowed for the respective 
matters after such impediment should be 
removed. 

“The township was accordingly di- 
vided into lots, making ten ranges running 
through it from east to west, with twenty- 
two lots in each range, or two hundred 
and twenty lots in all. ‘The lots varied 
considerably, especially in length. ‘They 
were drawn for on the first Tuesday of 
June, 1750. The seventy-one shares, of 
three lots each, would, of course, leave 
seven lots undrawn. Some of these, 
though not all, were upon the Monad- 
nock. 

“The terms of settlement and the like, 
imposed by the grant, cannot have been 
complied with, to the extent specified, till 
certainly more than ten years later than 
the times prescribed. Whether the grant- 
ors dispensed with the conditions as to 
time, on the score of Indian wars appre- 
hended, or for any other cause tacitly 
waived these conditions, or whether they 
granted an extension of the times, does 
not appear. 

“Of the first settlement of the town, 
but little is known with accuracy or cer- 
tainty. The first settler was William 
Thornton, who established himself where 
Mr. Isaac Appleton now lives, probably 
in the year 1752. His daughter, Molly 
Thornton, it is said, was the first child 
born in the township.” He later aban- 
doned his settlement, and never returned. 


*“The settlers who next came into the 
township were Scotch-Irish, as they were 
called, being the descendants of Scotch 
people who had settled in the north of 
Ireland, whence they came to this coun- 
try, and established themselves at Lon- 
donderry and elsewhere, and, at a later 
date, settled in Peterborough and nu- 
merous other towns.” They came into the 
town as early as 1760, but had left again 
by 1771, when only Harry Strongman 
remained upon the tax-list. 

“It would seem that a road was opened 
through the township as early certainly as 
1762, as in the record of a meeting of the 
proprietors, held in November of that 
year, ‘the main road through the town’ is 
spoken of; and a committee was, at that 
same meeting, appointed to lay out from 
ita road ‘from the centre to the south part 
of the town, and another from the centre 
to the northwest part of the town, where 
the settlers are beginning,’ with authority 
to “employ proper help to open and clear 
the same, so that it be feasible travelling.’ 
The sum of ten pounds, old tenor, was as- 
sessed upon each right (of which there 
were fifty), in the township, liable to the 
payment of taxes, to be expended upon 
the roads, As may well be imagined, the 
roads in those times were of the most rude 
and primitive description; being, in fact, 
little more than openings cut through the 
dense, continuous woods, with some slight 
demonstration towards a partial removal 
of the rocks, logs and stumps, and level- 
ling of the grosser inequalities of the sur- 
face. 

“At a meeting of the proprietors, held 
February 14, 1764, a committee was 
chosen ‘to agree with some person to build 
a bridge over the Mill Brook (so called), 
the east side of the town, and also a bridge 
over the Half-way Brook, by ‘Thomas 
Morse’s, by letting out the same to be done 
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by the great; and, if that cannot be done, 
to employ suitable persons by the day, and 
bring in their accounts.’ ” 

At a meeting of the proprietors in Sep- 
tember, 1764, “it was voted, that six hun- 
dred pounds, old tenor, be raised upon 
the rights subject to taxation; four hun- 
dred pounds to be laid out on the main 
road and bridges, and the remainder ‘to 
be given for the encouragement of the 
person who shall erect a saw-mill in the 
town.’ It is presumed that Eli Morse built 
the first saw-mill in the tewn, and re- 
ceived this encouragement money. 

“In May, 1766, one dollar on each 
right, making fifty dollars, was voted ‘for 
encouragement to Eli Morse for building 
a grist-mill on the stream near his house, 
provided he shall get it completed in a 
year and a half from this time.’ It is like- 
ly that he complied with the condition, 
and that his grist-mill was the earliest 
erected in the township. ... 

‘The first meeting-house was built by 
the proprietors, by taxes assessed upon 
their shares. At their first meeting... they 
fixed the place where the meeting-house 
should stand, ‘by marking a tree, and cut- 
ting down several small trees, near the 
east line of the eleventh lot in the sixth 
range, where the land is to be set off for 
the purpose, as also for a burying-place 
and training-field.’... 

“The incorporation of the town took 
place in March, 1771... . The charter 
thus granted was, doubtless, substantially 
the same as was usually granted to towns, 
in those times. It issues in the name of 
‘George the Third, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, and so 
forth.’ It contains a reservation of all 
white-pine trees upon the land ‘fit for the 
use of our Royal Navy’. This reservation 
of pine ship-timber was in pursuance of 





Acts of Parliament relating to the preser- 
vation of his Majesty’s woods in Ameri 
“Before the Revolution, the usual 
form for the commencement of town- 
meeting warrants was, “These are in his 
majesty’s name, to will and require you 
forthwith to notify and warn all the free- 
holders and other inhabitants of Dublin, 
qualified to vote in town affairs,’ &c. This 
form continued to be used until March, 
1775, inclusive. Then, for a time, it was 
‘You are required to notify,’ &c., without 
specifying the authority by which the reqg- 
ulsition was made. After July 3, 1776, 
as provided by the General Court, it was, 
‘In the name of the government and peo- 
p'e of the Colony of New Hampshire.’ By 
an act of the General Court, of September 
11, 1776, the colony assumed the name 
of ‘the State of New Hampshire’; and 
thenceforth the warrant opens, ‘In the 
name of the government and people of 
the State of New Hampshire.’ .. .” 

To avoid the costs of supporting paupers 
“the practice was adopted of warning 
new-comers out of town, with a view to 
prevent their acquiring a legal settlement. 
This had to be done within a year of the 
time the person came into the town.... 
They seem, certainly at first, to have 
warned out all, indiscriminately — with- 
out regard to their condition or ability to 
support themselves, ...” 

“At length, the wisdom of somebody de- 
vised the scheme of venduing the town’s poor, 
as it was expressed. The experiment was 
first tried in 1795, and was so successful 
that the practice was continued, certain]\ 
until 1822. It was one of the most excep- 
tionable practices that ever obtained in the 
town. It was aggravated tenfold by the 


custom of furnishing, at the expense of 


the town, on those occasions, intoxicating 
drinks, for those who were present, serv- 
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ing to make the most prompt bidders of a 
class of men the least fitted to have charge 
of the bartered victims. ... The treasurer’s 
accounts, for almost every year during 
that period, contain items for ‘liquor fur- 
nished at the time the poor were put out,’ 
... Thus, in 1815, there is a bill of nine 
mugs of toddy, at the time the poor of the 
town were let out; two mugs at the let- 
ting out of the school-house by Drury 
Morse’s; and fifteen mugs at the vendu- 
ing of the town-land, . . . the price, 
twenty-five cents a mug.” 

‘The first mention that is made of 
schools, in the town records, is in July, 
1773, when the town granted four 
pounds ‘to keep a woman’s school, to be 
kept in three parts of the town.’ For the 
next three years, they granted six pounds 
a year, to be laid out in like manner. 

“In 1778, it was voted to build two 
schoolhouses, one in the northwest part of 
the town, the other in the east part.”’ In 
the year 1784 “‘a vote was passed to build 
seven school-houses, at the cost of the 
and one hundred and fifty 
pounds was voted for the purpose”’ to be 
assessed and divided into seven equal parts, 
and to ‘give each man liberty to work or 
find stuff for said housen, to pay his 
rate.’ ” 

In 1791, it was “‘voted that the select- 
men shall prefix the places for said school- 
housen, and determine the bigness of 
them, and that they let out such housen 
to be built by the great; provided they 
don’t give more than forty-five pounds 
for building both school-housen.’” By 
1795 there were nine school districts, 
each with its “school-housen.” 

‘Those first built ““were but rude struc- 
tures, small in dimensions, rough in work- 


town... 


‘ 


manship, and inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable in their arrangements. ‘They 
cost about thirty pounds, or a hundred 


dollars, each —several of them consider- 
ably less than that sum. The two which it 
was first voted to build were to be ‘25 by 
20 feet.’ . .. At the March meeting in 
1809, it was voted to build a new school- 
house in each district that was destitute of 
one... at an average cost of about one 
hundred and seventy dollars.” In 1815 
and 1817, two houses were built at a cost 
of about two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars apiece. 

A glimpse of the salaries paid the teach- 
ers, in those early days, and the methods 
of housing and feeding them, was print- 
ed in the last issue— for April, 1945. 

‘The price paid officials in the town’s 
service, such as selectmen, committees 
and the like, was, for a long time, pretty 
uniformly three shillings a day —except 
for running town-lines, which was reg- 
ularly four shillings. In 1795, the select- 
men charged four shillings a day; in 
1800, ninety cents; and, soon after that, 
it came to a dollar a day, which is pre- 
sumed ever since to have been the stand- 
Ing price. 

“In early times, and up to the year 
1791, when an act was passed relieving 
them from that duty, the constables were, 
by virtue of their office, collectors of 
taxes. Every man in the town was obliged, 
with certain limitations, to serve as con- 
stable, when chosen, under a penalty of 
three pounds. The collection of taxes 
was, of course, rather an onerous service ; 
and when the population became con- 
siderable, rendered it difficult to get con- 
stables who would willingly perform the 
duty. As early as 1785, the town allowed 
the constable something for his services; 


and, soon after, the practice was intro- 
duced of venduing the collection of the 
taxes. Four pence-halfpenny was about 
the common rate paid for collecting. 
‘All bills and accounts against the 
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town were required to be brought before 
the inhabitants, in town-meeting assem- 
bled, for allowance. ‘This was uniformly 
done, until the year 1814, when, by a 
vote of the town the allowance of such 
claims was submitted to the selectmen; 
and, unless in respect to the accounts of 
the selectmen themselves, that has doubt- 
less been the practice ever since. In like 


The “Air Mail” of 
By ETHEL 


HE first attempts at V-mail in 

World War I were not a success. 

It frequently did not get through 
to its intended destination. But carrier 
pigeons were the “planes” by which it was 
then flown — and the Germans very soon 
learned of the valuable information that 
was being sent in this manner, and inter- 
cepted the carriers by using fighting hawks 
or falcons, and thus the air-mail of World 
War I was too often brought down in 
enemy territory. 

In times of peace, however, pigeons 
have often been highly successful in carry- 
ing important messages. My mother has 
told me many times how useful they had 
found the carrier pigeons within her own 
experience, when living on the little island 
of Criehaven — situated well off the coast 
of Maine. 

This little island was only two miles 
long by about a half-mile wide at its 
broadest point, and contained some three 
hundred acres. Its foundation was mostly 
granite, a rock as sturdy as its name im- 
plies, otherwise the island would long 
since have been washed to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ locker by the fury of some of 
the storms that beat upon its shores. 


manner, the abatement of taxes was al- 
ways by vote in town-meeting. In matters 
of this kind, while the public convenience 
has been subserved by the change, the 
practice, it will be perceived, has been 
growing less democratic — the people hav- 
ing entrusted to their agents the doing of 
many things which formerly they attend- 
ed to themselves in town-meetings.” 


Desterday and Today 


C,. ENGELKE 


From east to west, stretching across the 
island, is a section of iron rock, seeming] 
giving to the area a strong backbone of 
resistance,— while along its southern sec- 
tion a touch of beauty is added by an ad- 
mixture of marble and onyx rock. And 
over all lies a rich, black soil; laid down 
through the years by the thick forest of 
trees that covered the island. 

The total population of the island then 
was gathered into a little village of about 
twenty-five people,— of whom seventeen 
were children of various ages. ‘The prin- 
cipal industry of the inhabitants was fish- 
ing, although each family (of whom there 
were only seven in all) farmed its own 
garden plot,— mainly for its own use. 

While originally well wooded, mostl; 
with spruce, various small clearings had 
been made, and enough pasturage cleared 
to feed the four horses and about one hun- 
dred sheep. In addition most of the fami- 
lies kept chickens, and grandfather had 
several cows and pigs to supply the needs 
of the fishermen and their families. 

My mother started her married life in 
1899 on this small island, situated twenty- 
five miles from the nearest mainland. ‘The 
island was owned by my grandfather, who 
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had a wholesale fishing industry and be- 
side a small farm ran also the general store 
and post office. 

In those days my father would take his 
big boat, the Novelty, thirty feet long and 
eight feet wide, the first naphtha power 
boat on the Maine coast, and go to the 
Grand Banks, off the coast of Canada, for 
cargoes of fish. On these trips he would 
often be gone for from three to six weeks 
at a time, with a crew of four others of 
the island fishermen. During his absence, 
it was necessary for mother to substitute 
for him and help run the store and post 
office, in addition to her usual duties of 
caring for her two small children—the 
eldest then about seven—and teaching the 
school for the families of the few fisher- 
men who lived all the year on the island. 

The mail and supplies for the village 
store were brought to our island by the 
sailing packet, Mary B., once weekly dur- 
ing the winter—wind and weather permit- 
ting—and three times weekly during the 
months of June, July, and August. The 
packet was owned and sailed by Captain 
W. G. Butman, friend of all the islanders 
along his run. Besides furnishing regular 
contact with the outside world, Captain 
Butman did the shopping for the islanders 
for all those special articles which they 
couldn’t order from Sears Roebuck & Co., 
—truly a friend indeed. 

‘The Mary B.—fi fty-three-f wot keel and 
carrying two masts and ample canvas— 
had her berth at Tillson’s wharf in Rock- 
land harbor. On sailing day, Captain But- 
man was up at dawn, supervising the load- 
ing of his vessel. He “cast off” at seven- 
thirty A.M. to make his ports at Matinicus 
and Criehaven, and return to Rockland in 
time to accomplish the shopping from the 
lists the islanders handed him every trip. 

During the winter the waves were 
high and fierce, for many days at a time, 





along the “‘stern and rockbound coast” of 
that little island. Captain Butman and the 
Mary B. were often unable to make the 
trip in the winter and fall, because of 
the “rough weather” common to the coast 
at that time of year. But, as in any other 
community, during the winter the inhab- 
itants had many and sundry illnesses. So 
grandmother and mother often had to 
serve as both doctor and nurse, along with 
their many other duties, for considerable 
periods of time. 

Every fall grandmother gathered 
plentiful amounts of herbs from her gar- 
den, and hung them from the rafters in 
the attic to dry and be ready for use in 
combating colds, pneumonia, and the con- 
tagious and other diseases that always at- 
tacked the families on the island during 
the winter. Many a very sick patient had 
been brought through a bad illness with 
the aid of these two practical nurses, and 
the use of their simple, old-fashioned rem- 
edies. But almost every winter there were 
one or two cases that proved too serious to 
respond to the simple treatments and 
knowledge of these two women, and the 
more severe cases always seemed to occur 
when a real n’oth-easter was raging. 

On some of these occasions the bad 
weather would continue for a number of 
days, and the waves were so high and the 
wind so bad that it was suicidal for the 
small fishing boats, that were then all that 
remained on the island, to set out across 
the twenty-five miles of tempestuous ocean 
to obtain a doctor from the mainland. 
Neither were there any telephones to be 
found on these islands in the eighteen- 
nineties. So our mother would write a 
note to the doctor and attach it to the leg 
of a carrier pigeon, one of a brood that had 
been raised by the doctor, and set it free. 
No matter how bad the weather, the 
pigeon would always get back through the 
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storm to its original home, and the next 
day the Mary B., with her crew of three 
expert seamen, would bring the doctor 
out to treat these most serious cases. 

Many a time these faithful carriers 
have taken their messages of mercy across 
to the mainland, and they always got 
through,— no matter how heavy a gale of 
wind was blowing, nor how bad the rain, 
or how blinding the snow. 

After he arrived, the doctor would gen- 
erally remain on the island for several 
days, or until the patient was out of dan- 
ger, and while there he would hold a 
clinic in grandmother’s parlor. About 
everyone on the island would come in for 
examination or treatment, the mothers 
bringing in their ailing children, and very 
glad indeed they were of the opportunity 
provided by the doctor’s visit to break the 
monotony of the long winter season, as 
well as grateful for this touch with the 


FOR SALE 


outside world. 

Nowadays conditions are very differ- 
ent indeed. There is a telephone from th 
island to the mainland, and a phone cal 
will bring the doctor over by airplane al- 
most any time that he is needed, in about 
half an hour. If there should be a very bad 
storm, then he makes the trip in a larg 
boat that brings him across the same day. 
So now the modern V-mail and the doctor 
always “get through” promptly, and th 
inhabitants on the islands benefit from th: 
modern adaptation of the principle that 
originated from the flight of their earlier 
carrier birds. 

It is when one looks back over the years 
that have passed and brings again to mind 
these remembered experiences, that we 
are able most fully to realize the great 
progress that has been made in the world 
during the length of a single short life- 


time! 


By Dahl 
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E have always heard about “the 

simple dress” of the Puritans 

and Pilgrims, and have come to 
think of them always as clad in dun- 
colored garments, of a prim cut and of 
exceedingly simple or plain material. 
What a shock it is, therefore, to find that 
sumptuary laws were considered neces- 
sary to check a growing tendency to ex- 
travagance in dress, even at a very early 
period in the history of the old Bay set- 
tlement. Simplicity of dress was one of the 
corner-stones of the Puritan belief and of 
their church requirements. Yet the mem- 
bers did not yield entire obedience to this 
restriction without demur, if not oc- 
casional outright rebellion. 

It was not long before the Colonies be- 
gan to rally from the poverty and dis- 
tress of their first arduous years, and no 
sooner had they begun to feel more pros- 
perous and comparatively wealthy, than 
some of the settlers began to give more 
thought and attention to the details of 
their dress; and whenever the opportuni- 
ty offered, to send to the mother country 
for finer and better clothes. When they 
arrived they were eagerly donned and 
proudly worn, but they at once appeared 
too fine and conspicuous to please the se- 
vere tastes of the New England magis- 
trates and ministers, who thought such 
apparel “not seemly for the chosen people 
of God.” 

And so, as early as 1634, when some 
“new fashions” were introduced which 
these autocrats deemed both extravagant 
and immodest, the following restraining 


and simplifying addition to the sumptuary 
laws of the Colony was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court; 

‘“That no person, either man or wom- 
an, shall hereafter make or buy any ap- 





The Advent of Continental Fashions 
in Early Colonial Times 


parel, either woolen, or silk or linen, with 
any lace on it, silver, gold or thread, un- 
der the penalty of forfeiture of said 
clothes. Also that, no person either man 
or woman, shall make or buy any slashed 
clothes, other than one slash in each sleeve 
and another in the back; also all cut- 
works, embroidered or needlework cap, 
bands and veil are forbidden hereafter to 
be made and worn under the aforesaid 
penalty; also all gold or silver girdles, 
hatbands, belts, ruffs, beaver hats, are pro- 
hibited to be bought and worn hereafter.” 
In the interest of economy, however, lib- 
erty was given “to wear out such apparel 
as they are now provided of, except the 
immoderate great sleeves, slashed ap- 
parel, immoderate great rails and long 
wigs,” none of which extravagances could 
the Puritan consciences, as exemplified by 
the ministers and elders, longer endure. 

But these restrictions did not prove 
sufficient, and five years later, by an- 
other enactment, the list of forbidden 
garments was lengthened by the addition 
of “immoderate great breeches, knots 
or ryban, broad shoulder bands and 
royles, silk ruses and double ruffles and 
capes.” 

‘That seemed to suffice for a time, and 
doubtless, under the pressure of a new 
law, the extravagance of dress was, at 
least temporarily, modified. But more 
settlers were constantly arriving from 
England, and naturally they brought with 
them the new fashions of the English 
Court, and these seemed very fine in- 
deed, compared to the sober homespun 
produced in the Colony, and no doubt 
proved a great temptation to those who 
were in any degree frivolously inclined; 
and so, in 1651, the General Court was 
again moved to express itself, which it did 
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“utter 


detestation and dislike that men or women 


most emphatically by declaring its 
of means, condition, education and calling 
should take oppon them the garb of gen- 
tlemen by the wearing of gold or silver 
lace or buttons or poynts at their knees, to 
walke in great bootes, or women of the 
same rank to wear silken or tiffany hoodes 
or scarfes.”’ 

It is an amusing comment on masculine 
vanity that “walking in 
proved alluring to an illegal degree, just 
as did the wearing of “iIken and tiffany” 


‘93 
creat bootes 


hoods. Salem chronicles show that a Mis- 
tress Alice Flint was brought up before 
the magistrates for wearing a silken hood, 
and her saucy replies to them, and her ut- 
ter triumph — and their corresponding dis- 
comfiture — when she proved to them be- 
yond peradventure that her means and 
conditions gave her the right to wear the 
garment. 

Another young miss, one Hannah Ly- 
man of North: ampton, was prosecuted 
for “wearing silk in a flaunting manner, 
in an offensive way and garb, not only be- 
fore, but when she stood presented, not 


only in ordinary, but extraordinary, 
times.”’ Nothing less than the double “ff” 


could express the degree of Hannah Ly- 
man’s “flaunting” her finery in the hor- 
rified faces of the august magistrates! 

Within a few years the prosecutions in 
Massachusetts for the assumption of gay 
and expensive garments were quashed, 
men and women dressed as they 
The toward 
freedom of individual action, as well 
of thought, was steadily being made. 


and 


pleased. gradual advance 


But the ministers kept up their sermons 
against “the vanity of dress” long after 
the General Court and the magistrates 
They 
never tired of preaching on the subject, 
or of comparing the Puritan women to 


had given up the unequal contest. 


the haughty daughters of Judah and Jeru- 
salem. E very evil predicted by Isaiah t 
the d: aughters of Zion was laid at the door 
of the dames and daughters of Boston, 
Plymouth and Northampton; they wer 
pronounced responsible for fire, war, 
caterpillars, and poor harvests,—yes, and 
But still they 
tinued to array themselves in fine raiment, 
to “draw iniquity with a cord of vanity 
and sin with a cart rope,” and to walk 


even for baldness. con. 


‘“‘with outstretched necks and wanton 
eyes, mincing «as they went.” Not onl) 


but the direst of 
Pulpit anathemas were hurled at them, 


were they preached to; 


these being some of the denunciations em- 
ployed: 

‘The Lord will take away the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments about their 
feet, and their their 
adornments like the moon.”’ 


cauls and round 

‘The chains and the bracelets and the 
mufHers. 

“The bonnets and the ornaments of 
the legs, and the headbands and the tab- 
lets and the earrings. 

‘The rings and the nose jewels. 

“The changeable suits of apparel, and 
the mantles and the wimples and the 
crisping pins. 

“The glasses and the fine linen, and 
the hoods and the veils.” 

It seems that there was a considerable 
amount of scriptural authority for the do- 
ing away with silken hoods! 

But women were just as fond of dress 
then as they are today, and they weren't 
to be turned from such love by all the ser- 
mons in the world; which goes far to 
prove that our dear and venerated fore- 
mothers were quite as human and as much 
given over to the vanities of their world, 
as are their descendants and daughters to 
the feminine charms and allurements of 
the world, as they exist today! 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 





FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


Please Notice Change of Address— we are now at 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 








APPRAISALS 
AND INVENTORIES 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


J. Robert Boomer Associates 


97A NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 


WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4] First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY ’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 




















SPECIAL NOTICE 


“BLEAKHOUSE, about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, open as a 


Guest House, is a delightful haven at any season of the year. Pleasant atmos- 


phere, comfortable rooms, and delicious home cooking. Fine view of Mount 


Monadnock. Guests by the week, month or season. Under the competent 


management of Mrs. Walter S. Bingham. Telephone Peterborough, New 


Hampshire, 426. 


Tue Swetr-I:s_ey House, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 


capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention OL_p- Time NEw 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 
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We have purchased from a private 


individual his superb collection of banjo 





clocks. Such a collection represents a | 





lifetime of patience, a shrewd knowledge 





of values and that priceless ingredient, 





*collector’s luck.” Included are 





clocks by many of the more famous 





makers. And important from a utilitarian 





point of view every clock is in running 





order ready to serve as useful and 





decorative ornamentation in your home. 





If it is not convenient for you to 





see these clocks at our Boston store 





we will forward details and prices. The 





clock illustrated here is typical of the 
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entire group and is offered subject 





to prior sale. 
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The Aims of 
Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $818,146.65. 

It publishes OLp-TimeE NEw ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICH MOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Nore — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 














